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Down came the 
Skydivers 


Two R.A.F. skydivers recently 
achieved the thrilling {eat of 
passing a baton tj-om one to the 
other, in relay-race style, while 
falling through the air at about 
100 miles an hour. They belonged 
to the R.A.F. School of Parachute 
Training, Abingdon, Berkshire, 
and dropped from an aircraft at 
about 7,500 feet. 

The thrilling sport of skydiving, 
already flourishing in the U.S.A. 
and Russia, has only recently 
reached Britain. 

The skydiver'flings himself from 
an aircraft to aim his body at a 
red cross marked on the ground. 
Carefully watching an altimeter, 
strapped in front, which shows 
him his rapidly lessening height, he 
delays opening his parachute till 
about 2,000 feet from the ground. 


At a British Army demonstra¬ 
tion last month, British and 
American skydivers competed, the 
American winner landing within a 
yard of the target. 

In the baton-passing jump, the 
first skydiver leaves the aircraft in 
a spread-eagle position to give the 
slowest rate of fall. The second 
man dives head first so as to have 
the fastest rate and when he has 
nearly overtaken his companion he 
also assumes the spread-eagle 
position. Then by various acro¬ 
batic movements it is possible for 
the two of them to get near 
enough to each other to pass a 
baton. 

Fairly high cloud and a gentle 
wind are necessary for this sport 
and the uncertainties of British 
weather are rather against it. 


The playing 
field they 
asked for 

“Fed up with being told to 
clear off and play somewhere 
else,” 72 children who live on 
a housing estate at Kcanor 
(Derbyshire) wrote to the local 
council asking for a playing 
field. 

They did not write in vain. 
A council official has since 
stated that a suitable piece of 
land has been found and that it 
is hoped to open it as a playing 
field for the children in the 
near future. 


DRAINPIPE 

DACHSHUND 

A municipal worker at Redondo 
Beach, California, has found a 
special job for his dachshund, 
Gretchen. 

He is responsible for maintain¬ 
ing storm-drains which carry rain¬ 
water away from the roads. 
Gretchen’s long body and short 
legs make her just the dog for the 
job of hopping down a manhole 
and carrying a survey tape along 
the drain to the next manhole. She 
does this much quicker than a 
man can pull or push the tape 
through. 
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A young visitor from South Africa finds three friends at 
The Ranch in Broadstairs, Kent 


TRUE TALES WITH 
HAPPY ENDINGS 

Horses and donkeys in retirement 







What becomes of horses and donkeys when they get too old 
to work ? The question is one that many of us have asked, and 
it is one that used to trouble Miss Enid Briggs, a Broadstairs 
woman with a fondness for animals. In fact, it troubled her a 
great deal, and that is why, with her mother and sister, she 
bought five acres of fields at Broadstairs down in Kent, and 
started a home for retired horses and donkeys. Called The 
Ranch, it is 25 years old this month, and a CN correspondent 
here tells us its story. 


gHowiNG me the eight spacious 
paddocks and stables carpeted 
with straw. Miss Briggs said: 
“When an animal retires here he 
has nothing to do but eat, rest, 
and enjoy himself. And he will 
never be sold and go to an un¬ 
known fate.” 

Some people, with the best will 
in the world, she says, think all 
they have to do for an old horse 
is give it some grass. But that’s 
not enough, as The Ranch well 
proves. The stables provide a 
meal of crushed oats and bran 
twice a day, an automatic drinking 
bowl, and a solid block of salt, 
which horses enjoy licking. 

“Most of our veterans,” she 
told me, “have given up work 
because, as they are between 15 
and 20 years old, their owners find 
they get tired easily and are never 
well. Some retire because they 
are lame or broken-winded, others 


as the result of accidents, and a 
few because they have been 
‘ sacked ’ for being difficult to 
handle.” 

In a paddock on their own I 
saw a graceful black and white 
mare named Shamrock and an ex- 
tinker’s pony called Neigh-Neigh. 

“These animals,” said Miss 
Briggs, “ were rescued at the quay¬ 
side as they were about to be 
exported to France. A band of 
ladies from the Save the Irish 
Horses Fund bought them and 
sent them to Kent.” 

In a paddock opposite, four 
retired beach donkeys peered over 
a five-barred gate at a group of 
children whom they may well have 
carried along the sands at Rams¬ 
gate and Broadstairs last Summer. 
Now, the youngsters offered them 
titbits as the donkeys’ necks 
craned over the gate, made speci¬ 
ally low for their comfort 


Tasty titbits are always 
welcome 

“Our horses are of all sorts 
and sizes and, like humans, make 
unusual friendships,” said Miss 
Briggs. “There was Jasper, an 
old favourite who had lost his 
home through lack of grazing 
land, and once had seven homes 
in three years. He made a con¬ 
trasting picture with Dolly, a little 
Shetland pony he befriended. 
Dainty little Dolly had lived a 
more routine life, having pulled a 
pony chaise along Ramsgate front 
for six years.” 

What does an animal, released 
from the saddle or the shafts, do 
when it arrives at The Ranch? 

“Some, after years of working 
in a town,” answered Miss Briggs, 
“are overcome by the greenery 
and peace they find. Some have 
never been free in a paddock since 
they first went to work. So the 
first thing they want to do is roll. 
We had one old cart-horse which, 
finding he was free—with no one 
leading him and no cart rattling 
behind—just leapt into the air, 
taking all four feet off the ground 
at once! Then not being quite 
sure whether he had done right 
he looked round, and when he 
was not scolded—did it again.” 

Continued on page 2 
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Visitors from the 
Land of the Dodo 


By the CN Diplomatic Correspondent 

When the Caucus-race was over (in Alice in Wonderland) the 
Dodo—who had suggested it—declared that everybody had won 
and all must have prizes. Alice provided the prizes and received 
one herself from the Dodo—her own thimble. 

That is as much as most people know about the Dodo. It 
was, in fact , a curious bird, a little bigger than a swan, which 
inhabited the island of Mauritius in the Indian Ocean but has 
been extinct for about 300 years ; hence the phrase “ as dead 
as the Dodo3' Our reason for mentioning all this is the arrival 
in London recently of a delegation from Mauritius, sometimes 
known as the Land of the Dodo. 


^ tropical island in the Indian 
Ocean, Mauritius has an area 
of 720 square miles—the size of 
Surrey. The first Europeans to 
discover the island were the Portu¬ 
guese, early in the 16th century; 
but they did not settle there long, 
and in 1598 the Dutch arrived and 
named the island Mauritius in 
honour of their ruler. Prince 
Maurice of Nassau. 

The Dutch established a colony 
there but abandoned the island in 
1710. Five years later the French 
took over, gave it the name of lie 
de France, and developed a 
flourishing community. The 
British captured the island in 1810, 
during the Napoleonic wars, and 
re-named it Mauritius when it was 
ceded to them in 1814. 

Demand for independence 

The island now has a big 
measure of self-government. But 
the wind of change blowing from 
Africa, only 1,400 miles away, 
fanned demands for complete in¬ 
dependence from Britain. That is 
why the delegation from Mauritius 
came to London. 

With Mr. Iain Macleod, the 
Colonial Secretary, and the island's 
Governor, Sir Colville Mont¬ 
gomery Deverell, they discussed 
how and when they are going to 
manage their own affairs. 


The results of this conference 
did not satisfy everyone, and for 
the reasons we must look at the 
Mauritius people themselves. 

There are over 600.000 of them, 
with an average population density 
of 875 persons per square mile. 
The island is thus one of the most 
heavily populated agricultural 
areas in the world, and it depends 
chiefly on its sugar crop. 

Alarming rate of growth 

An official report says: “The 
population is growing at an alarm¬ 
ing rate and more than half the 
inhabitants are below 20 years of 
age.” It is estimated that, at the 
present rate of growth, there will 
be nearly five Mauritians by the 
end of the century for every one 
islander living today. 

When the French settled the 
island they brought in African 
slaves. And when the British 
abolished slavery in 1833 labourers 
were brought from India to work 
in the sugar-cane fields. Today 67 
Mauritians in every 100 are of 
Indian descent. 

These racial divisions are 
reflected in religious and political 
rivalries. The Indians, who are 
mostly Hindus, strongly support 
the Mauritius Labour Party which 
holds 23 out of 40 seats in the 
local “ Parliament ” and wants full 



independence as soon as possible. 

The other communities—Muslim 
and Roman Catholics among them 
—do not want to be dominated 
by the Indians and are dissatisfied 
with the safeguards worked out in 
London for their minorities. 

However, a compromise plan 
was accepted by the majority of 
the delegation, and only the Parti 
Mauricien (protecting the French 
community) and the Independent 
Forward Bloc rejected it. 

The net result of the London 
talks is that the status of 
Mauritius is to be raised from 
that of a British colony, with the 
prospect that after the next 
parliamentary elections the island 
will have a Prime Minister. Then 
a decision will have to be made 
about independence. 

Too small ? 

Mauritius seems to many sym¬ 
pathisers to be too small to stand 
alone, even as a separate State 
within the Commonwealth 
(although Cyprus, with a smaller 
population, is a full member of 
the British “family”). 

The Land of the Dodo may, 
therefore, have to be brought into 
some “special association ” cither 
with Britain or may be with some 
future East African federation. 



OUR HOMELAND 


Low tide on the Rivei* Hamble at the 
Hampshire village of Bursledon 
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NEWS FROM ~ 

EVERYWHERE 


After an international camp at a 
lakeside in Finland, five senior 
British Guides are to stay in the 
homes of Finnish Guides until 
15th August. 

Britain raised over £9,100,000 
for World Refugee Year, more 
than four times the original target 
figure, and the biggest contribution 
made by any nation. 

SECRET NEST 

Nesting for the first .time for 
many years in the northern hills 
of Sutherland, a pair of golden 
eagles has hatched a brood. But 
the nesting place has been kept a 
secret. 

Air France has published a 
special guide for priests and nuns. 
It tells them which of the world’s 
airports' have a chapel and is 
printed in Latin, the international 
language they all understand. 

A 1625 proclamation, found in 
a sack, has been sold in London 
for £620. It dealt with "settling 
the Plantation of Virginia.” 

FIRST ACROSS THE 
CHANNEL 

Rosemary George of Dover is 
the first British woman to swim 
the Channel from England to 
France. Her time was 21 hours, 
35 minutes. 

Coal has been found near 
Witney, Oxfordshire, from 1,000 
feet to 4,500 feet down. 

Sceaux, France, is to send 
blooms from its famous dahlia 
park to its “twin town” of 
Camberwell, London, for a horti¬ 
cultural show there next month. 



HARP MASCOT 


A harp has long been the de¬ 
vice used by 8IS Squadron of 
the Fleet Air Arm which was 
stationed for many years in 
Northern Ireland. So it was 
decided to buy a real harp as a 
mascot. But the harp had 
strings missing so the Petty 
Officers seen here took 
strings from a derelict piano 
they found ina quarry in Corn¬ 
wall, where the squadron 
headquarters nowarc.andthe 
instrument is fit to play again. 

A £500,000 ice-breaker, ordered 
by Poland from a North Devon 
shipyard, will be the first built in 
Britain for 30 years. 

The Queen and the Duke of 
Edinburgh are due in Belfast for 
a two-day visit on 8th August. 


THEY SAY . ... 

£ suffer from what might be 
termed Sir-tax. A knighthood 
inflates the cost of living beyond 
belief. Sir Cedric Hardwicke 


Tales with happy endings 

Continued From page t 


A few years back, some of the 
horses retired to The Ranch, after 
pulling London milk-carts. “One 
of them. Tommy, came to us after 
12 years of busy London streets. 
On his first day he was so over¬ 
come with joy he didn't know 
what to do. So he spent all his 
time doing a little of everything— 
dashing here, dashing there, roll¬ 
ing, grazing and -rushing to his 
new-found friends for titbits.” 

Nowadays, old farmhorses and 
cx-riding school horses form the 
main “intake” at The Ranch. 
“In the old days,” Miss Briggs 
continued, “horses went on till 
they could work no longer. Today 
we often get them after they have 
had one owner. They tend to 
retire earlier, too, some being 
replaced by motor transport and 
others because in our more en¬ 
lightened times they are replaced 
by younger horses.” 

There is one rule at The Ranch. 
Animals' going there are cither 
bought or accepted as gifts. 
Owners cannot have second 
thoughts and get them back. Onec 
retired, a Ranch animal never 
knows another home, and when he 
has to meet his end he is humanely 
destroyed 


Arriving at The Ranch, the 
horses have their shoes removed 
by a visiting blacksmith. Then 
they are able, ever after, to run in 
complete ease in the paddocks. 

In her office near the stables 
Miss Briggs proudly displays a set 
of brasses that once belonged to 
a lovable old horse called Bill of 
Broadstairs. “He was an old 
Southern Railway horse 1 took 
over before The Ranch opened. 
He became our first cart-horse, 
carrying hay from near my home 
to The Ranch and pulling the first 
rubber-tyred cart in the district. 
He ended his days just before tire 
war, and must have been about 
25 years of age—the equivalent of 
75 in a human being.” 

Earlier this year the biggest 
horse to set foot in her paddocks 
arrived in a motor horse-box. He 
was a 17-ycar-old Clydesdale 
standing just over 16 hands. 

"His arrival was proof that our 
work is not in vain,” said Miss 
Briggs. “For he was sent from 
Berkshire'when his owner heard 
about The Ranch from a boy who 
read a book I wrote years ago. 
Jock was a most fitting addition 
for our silver jubilee year.” 

Bill Evans 
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THE THIRD MAN 
IN SPACE 


Captain 
Grissom 
had to 
swim 
for it 






The flight will also 
enable doctors to 
compare the medical 
reactions of the two 
men, and, if they are 
similar, to predict 
more accurately a 
man’s reaction to 
journeys beyond our 
atmosphere. It is 
another step forward 
towards the great 
space journeys of the 
Captain Virgil Grissom at his desk future. 


The flight of Captain Virgil 
Grissom, third man in space, 
ended dramatically. After hurtling 
to a height of 118 miles at a top 
speed of 5,310 m.p.h., his capsule 
sank beneath him and he had to 
swim for it in a shark-infested sea. 

The two-ton capsule, shot up by 
a Redstone rocket, parachuted 
down 303 miles out in the Atlantic 
as planned. But the escape hatch 
exploded open and water began to 
pour into the vessel. 

Captain Grissom managed to 
scramble out, and swam for several 
minutes in his buoyant spacesuit 
before being picked up by a heli¬ 
copter. The pilot of another 
helicopter tried to save the sink¬ 


ing capsule, but the weight was 
too much for his machine, and the 
space vessel with its films and 
instruments had to be left to sink 
beyond all hope of recovery in sea 
about three miles deep. Captain 
Grissom, however, had already 
radioed much valuable informa¬ 
tion to his base. 

He was the third human being 
to venture into space and return 
safely, soaring two miles higher 
than Commander Alan Shepard, 
America’s first astronaut. His 
speed was 210 m.p.h. faster. 

Although the flight of Captain 
Grissom was almost identical with 
that of Commander Shepard a 
great deal has been learnt from it. 

The capsule itself, for 
instance, had a larger 
observation window 
than the first: the 
controls were slightly 
changed, and other 
alterations were made. 


World's tallest 
tower 

Moscow is to have a television 
tower 1,700 feet high—716 feet 
more than the Eiffel Tower in 
Paris and over four times as high 
as the spire of Salisbury Cathedral, 
the tallest in Britain. 

Built of ferro-concrete, the 
Moscow tower will stand on ten 
legs, themselves 160 feet high, and 
will have studios, restaurant, and 
an observation platform about a 
quarter-of-a-mile above ground. 
In a high wind the top of the 
tower is expected to sway as much 
as 12 feet. 

At present the world’s tallest 
structure is the 1,676-foot tower 
of the television station at Cape 
Girardeau, Missouri. 


OIL WELL UNDER 
THE NORTH SEA 

An attempt to strike oil under 
the sea bed off the Dutch coast is 
expected to be made next month. 
The site is about 2\ miles out, and 
a big drilling platform called the 
Triton will be towed there from 
Rotterdam. 

Built on the Tyne, the Triton 
weighs 2,400 tons, is 138 feet long 
by 69 feet wide and is equipped 
with a helicopter deck, lights, and 
foghorns. It will probably sink a 
well to a depth of about a mile 
and a quarter. 

A tug and three helicopters will 
carry supplies to the drilling crew, 
who will be taken to the mainland 
if there is danger of bad weather. 



WHO INVENTED THE REFRIGERATOR ? 


T 


*HE credit for this must go to Nature. The 
knowledge that food can be kept for 
years when it is frozen has been used by 
primitive man since the days when much of the 
earth was a frozen waste. 

We get a dramatic example of the powers 
of Nature’s refrigerator in the frozen bodies 
of mammoths which are still found in the wilds of 
Siberia. These animals became extinct 100,000 
years ago—yet Nature has kept their bodies in 
perfect condition. 

Mechanical refrigerators first made their appear¬ 
ance in the home about 1917, and in many of them 
to-day a small gas flame does the work, and lets 
you enjoy food that is always fresh, though it’s not 
actually frozen. 



HOW OLD IS COOKING ? 




OBODY knows how old cooking is. 
But it is certain that cooking of a 
sort is almost as old as the human 
race. Prehistoric man discovered cooking by 
accident. There must have been forest fires 
or bush fires in those days, and it is easy to 
imagine how some unfortunate animals 
trapped by a fire might be discovered “ ready 
cooked.” Then the appetising aroma of an 
accidentally cooked deer or rabbit led our 
ancestors to discover that cooked meat is 
'better than raw meat. 

To-day, thanks to Mr. Therm, there’s no 
need for us to rely on accidental fires. A gas 
cooker gives cooks the correct heat—and we 
all know that meals cooked by gas are 
delicious. 


HERE’S OUR PRIZE COMPETITION! 

HOW TO ENTER 

Add one letter in each empty 
space to complete the words in the 
panels—they are ail objects shown 
in the picture. 

List the six answers neatly on a 
postcard, add your full name, age 
and address, ask a parent or 
guardian to sign it as your own 
unaided work, then post it to : 

Tell Me, Mr. Therm No, 5, 
Children’s Newspaper, 3 Pilgrim 
Street, London, E.C.4. 

Mr. Therm will award £2 2s. 
Book Tokens for the three neatest 
correct entries (with writing ac¬ 
cording to age taken into consider¬ 
ation) received by Friday, 11th 
August, and his decision is final. 

“TREASURE CHEST" WINNERS 

The winners of our Treasure 
Chest Competition No. 10 were 
Margaret Fraser of Glasgow, 
Rosemary Harding of Bristol and 
Terry Ramsey of Heme! Hemp- 
stead. 
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Where daylight lasts 
for four months 


Qne way to cool down on a hot 
Summer evening could be to 
tune in to The Land of the Long 
Day on BBC Junior TV next 
Sunday. This takes us to Baffin 
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by Ernest Thomsen — 


Island, in the Arctic, in a second 
showing of the Canadian National 
Film Board’s picture about the 
day-to-day life of Idlouk the 
Eskimo. 

We watch him stalking seals 
during the four months of 
continuous daylight which make 
up the Eskimo “Summer.” Still 
on the food trail, he goes off in 


his kayak to harpoon whales 
before taking a rest in camp with 
his wife and children and his aged 
parents. 

Talking about the Arctic, 
viewers should soon get out their 
dark glasses! Johnny Morris 
hopes to show us the Midnight 
Sun on BBC television. Recently 
he returned from a jaunt to 
Northern Norway with cameramen 
Jim Saunders and Ron Webster. 
In the middle of the night, from 
the top of the 1,000-foot high 
North Cape, they got fine pictures 
of the sun above the horizon. 
Their programme will be screened 
in September. m 

Meanwhile listeners can have a 
foretaste in Johnny's Jaunt, which 
begins a four-episode run on the 
Home Service at 7 o'clock this 
Wednesday evening. 


Bringing mathematics to life 


JJringing mathematics to life 
with practical experiments is 
the aim behind a series of pro¬ 
grammes for Primary Schools 
which ATV will be screening in 
the Autumn. Recently the first 
recording was made at the Eliot 
Bank Primary School, Forest Hill, 
in South East London. Children 
are shown how to record and 
plot tvind force, rainfall, and 
temperature on graphs. 


Television teachers throughout 
the series will be Mr. Charles 
Eldred, deputy head of Eliot Bank 
School, and Mr. Kenneth Watts 
and Miss Doreen Peerless, both of 
De Lucy Junior School, Woolwich. 

The programmes, which will be 
seen on the national networks, 
will be on the lines of the experi¬ 
mental mathematics teaching now 
being tried in various parts of the 
United Kingdom. 


Here’s something 

NEW FOR GIRLS 



A grand new library series featuring your favourites from 
Princess Weekly. Stories—book length and told in 

exciting pictures. Look out for the first two issues. 
There are 04 wonderful pages in each and a bright, gay 
cover in full colour. Don’t miss 
these super long stories. 

No. 1 Sue Day—Detective. 

No. 2 Sally and the Stolen Ballet. 


NOW 
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K Jf s B M A °K Handling new arrivals 
and a song at the London Zoo 



Russ Conway is back for a new 
BBC television scries at 
7.30 p.m. on Friday. In each 
programme, Russ will repeat one 
.of his big recording successes like 
“China Tea ” and “Roulette.” In 
his first show he will play his 
latest disc hit, “Pablo.” 

First guest artist will be our old 
friend, guitarist Bert Weedon, 
music editor of Associated-Redif¬ 
fusion’s Lucky Dip. Also in the 
show will be the Kaye Sisters, 
whom Russ will join in singing the 
song he wrote specially for them, 
“I Just Wanna Be With You.” 

Petula Clark, Shirley Eaton, 
Ronnie Hilton, and Semprini will 
appear in later programmes. 

Take your seats 
for the circus 

Reter West introduces one of 
France’s biggest circuses—the 
Grand Cirque dc France—on BBC 
television at 6.50 p.m. next 
Monday. The performapee recently 
took place in Belgium and was 
recorded over the Eurovision link. 
Highlights include the Three 
Andreanays, trapeze artists, and 
The Castors, foot jugglers who toss 
each other around in sensational 
balancing acts. 


What are the reception arrange¬ 
ments for new arrivals at the 
London Zoo? In Zoo Time on 
Granada TV this Wednesday. Dr. 
Desmond Morris will show what 
a problem some of them are. 

The old male sea lions, for 
instance, will not have young 
males in the same pool. 'They 
attack newcomers instantly. Wc 
can see young Baikal seals—the 
only freshwater seals in the world 
—arriving from Russia after 
flying in by jet aircraft from 
Moscow. 

Many animals—notably lions—- 
reach the Zoo as gifts. People 
rear them as pets, then find they 
get too big and dangerous to 
handle. A Zoo cage is the only 
safe place. 

Other creatures come by. acci¬ 
dent. Dormice, for instance, may 
crawl into a cargo of fruit 
thousands of miles away to have 
a nap—and wake up in London 
Docks. These and other less 
pleasant stowaways, such as giant 
spiders, find their way to com- 

Teenagers put 
the questions 

W'AT do teenagers think about 
what grown-ups think about 
them? That is not such a twisted 
question as it looks. It will be 
hotly debated by boys of the Cran- 
,brook Secondary Modern School, 
Kent, talking in the BBC’s Net¬ 
work Three next Monday with 
their English master, Mr. D. L. 
Howard. The item comes under 
Parents and Children. 

I hear that the boys will want 
to know what adults mean by 
"loutish behaviour,” and why, 
when boys go around together, 
they often tend to be looked upon 
as “gangs.” You can tune in to 
this exciting argument at 7.30 p.m. 


fortable captivity in Regent's 
Pa rk. 

The penguins are different. Dr. 
Morris will show how an almost 
new breed—they could be called 
London penguins—now inhabit the 
Zoo. They were all hatched out 
in London. Penguins from the 
Antarctic cannot stand hot 
weather, and a journey to London, 
which means crossing the Equator, 
seriously weakens them. Now it 
is hardly ever necessary to bring a 
penguin through the tropics. 


Howard Williams 
at the helm 



J-Joward Williams will be at the 
helm when Big River, the 
filmed travelogue of the Thames 
from source to mouth, begins in 
Associated-Rcdiffusion children's 
programmes next Tuesday. The 
series could be called Down the 
Thames in 98 Minutes. Each 
programme lasts 24} minutes, and 
viewers will cover the 210 miles 
from Lechladc to the Norc in four 
sections. 

Tuesday's trip takes us down as 
far as Richmond Lock. Voyage 
2 is from Chiswick Ferry to Big 
Ben. The later voyages are from 
Westminster to London Bridge, 
and from the Pool of London to 
the sea. 


Return visit to Wonderland 


Viewers who missed The Adven¬ 
tures of Alice on BBC 
television last Christmas—and 
many who saw it—will want to 
see the recorded repeat on Junior 
TV on August Bank Holiday. 

Gillian Ferguson is Alice and 
Ernest Milton the Mad Hatter in 
this charming opera by Antony 
Hopkins. 

Few TV productions have had 
so many trick effects. They were 
devised by Effects Unit experts 
Bernard Wilkie and Jack Kinc. 
The Cheshire Cat appears and dis¬ 
appears, candles grow, chessmen 
walk about the hearth, a gnat 
talks, and the Red Queen (Sonia 
Dresdel) turns into a kitten. 

The Sheep is played by 
Vivienne Chattcrton, who also 
provides the voices for the Gnat 
and various Flowers. She has 
probably played more “Alice” 
parts on the stage, radio, and LP 
discs than anyone else living. 

Gordon Murray's puppets have 
big parts, too. 



st ytr 


Alice with the Mad Hatter in Wonderland 
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'LOOK OUT FOR THE 

NOWEKSH1P 



Figures of the famous 



In a workshop at Lichfield, a sculptor carves a figure of 
Dr. Johnson, famous man of letters and a native of the city. 
Behind the great Doctor is the figure of James Boswell who 
wrote his life and made him famous for ever. 


New names on the Antarctic coast 


A new type of hovercraft is 
now undergoing trials on Gare 
Loch, near Dumbarton. 

Rectangular in shape and about 
60 feet long, the Denny Hovership, 
as the craft is called, will help in 
the design of a hoverferry which 
will be launched next year. 

The Hovership differs from 
others built so far in that its side 
walls remain in contact with the 
water and the craft never becomes 
fully airborne, although its weight 
is supported by the air cushion. 

Propulsion is provided by two 
35 h.p. engines, and lift by two 
25 h.p. engines. 


FROM ROMAN COLCHESTER 
TO ROMAN LONDON 

The British Museum has been 
given a stone which provides a 
link between the Colchester and 
the London of Roman times. 

Dug from a new building site 
close to the Museum, the stone 
bears an inscription part of which 
has been translated as: 

To the Gods and the Shades. 
Gaius Pontponitts Valeris, son of 
Gains, from the city of Victri- 
censis. 

Colonia Victricensis Camulo- 
dunum was the name which the 
Romans gave to what is now 
Colchester. 


The Hovership will operate in 
rivers, estuaries, and confined 
waters, which may have fast-flow¬ 
ing currents. A side-wall hover¬ 
craft will be less affected by the 
current. Moreover, the propulsive 
power required is considerably less 
than that of conventional craft. 

The present experimental Hover¬ 
ship is only a scale model. It is 
built of plywood and steel, and 
the stripes painted on its sides are 
to simplify the observation of 
wave behaviour. Top speed of 
the research vessel is about 
17 knots, while that of the full- 
size craft will be about 35 knots. 


Earlier this year we wrote of the 
Russian doll sent by Mr. 
Khrushchev to ten-year-o"ld 
Katherine Munday who lives near 
Reading. As a token of gratitude 
Katherine wanted to send a 
present to Russian children, and 
recently her chance came. 

She went with her mother to the 
Soviet Exhibition in London and 
handed over some tape-recordings 
of English folk songs and folk- 
dance tunes. She asked if they 
could be sent to pupils at a school 


409th birthday 
of a city 
in Venezuela 

The Venezuelan city of San 
Cristobal has just celebrated its 
400th birthday. It was founded 
in 1561 by a party of Spanish 
colonists led by Captain' Juan 
Maldonado, and has grown from 
a tiny settlement into a fine, 
city with nearly 100,000 people. 

The birthday celebrations lasted 
a week, and among the visitors 
was Dr. Jose Maldonado, a des¬ 
cendant of the city’s founder.- He 
travelled with his wife all the way 
from his home in Spain. 


NEW FLAG FOR 
TANGANYIKA 

Tanganyika becomes an inde¬ 
pendent country at the end of this 
year; and at the moment of 
independence this East African 
territory will hoist its new flag. 

The flag will have horizontal 
bands of green, black, and green, 
separated by narrow golden bands. 
Black represents the people of 
Tanganyika, green is for the land, 
and the gold bands indicate the 
country’s mineral wealth. 

Tanganyika’s present flag is the 
Blue Ensign with a white circle 
bearing the head of a giraffe. 


in the Altai district of Siberia, with 
whom she has been exchanging 
letters. 

Her gift was received with many 
thanks by the Exhibition authori¬ 
ties, who presented her with a box 
of Russian chocolates. 


MORE AND MORE 
SIXPENCES 

Sixpences seem more popular 
than ever nowadays. There are 
twice as many in circulation as 
there were ten years ago, and they 
rival pennies as the most common 
coins. The total number of six¬ 
pences in circulation has reached 
the astronomical figure of about 
1,400 million—worth £35,000,000. 

This and other interesting facts 
about our money are given in the 
Royal Mint’s report for 1960. 
Altogether the Mint struck 
707 million coins last year, of 
which more than half were for 
overseas countries. Kuwait, for 
example, wanted a complete set of 
coins, and Uruguay ordered 251 
million pieces for a new coinage—■ 
the biggest overseas order the 
Royal Mint has ever received. 

Girl astronomer 
gets her wish 

Taunton now has its Astronomi¬ 
cal Society, thanks to the efforts of 
17-year-old Carol Wyatt of whom 
we wrote in the C N recently. 
Carol has been elected first 
President in recognition of her 
good work and has also received 
a letter of good wishes from 
Patrick Moore. 


New Zealand has announced 
new names on the coastline of her 
Ross Sea Dependency in the Ant¬ 
arctic. They are stirring names, 
too, recalling heroic tales of the 
White South. 

So new maps of Antarctica will 
be marked with Scott Coast and 
Shackleton Coast, with Hillary 
Coast and Amundsen Coast, the 
last in memory of the first man to 
reach the South Pole. 


Captain Oates, who perished 
with Captain Scott on the 1912 
expedition, and Lieutenant Harry 
Pennell, who commanded the ship 
Terra Nova in the British expedi¬ 
tion of 1910-13, are also com¬ 
memorated with a stretch of the 
2,500-mile coastline. 

The names of American and 
Japanese explorers are also com¬ 
memorated on the new map. 


Up on the old roNer 



In the playground of some flats near Victoria, London, a vintage 
steamroller has been installed. It makes good climbing all the 
year round for the youngsters living nearby. 


STIRLING 

“brake linings f 
brake blocks 
It’s FERODO for 



MOSS says 

for my cars or 
for your bike... 
FAST stopping!” 



New Ferodo blocks with AQU0N give racing 
performance under ail weather and road conditions 

FIT? 1 itHlNl 
NEW HIGH-PERFORMANCE 

BRAKE BLOCKS FOR SAFETY AT SPEED! 


In dry weather, new Ferodo 
Brake Blocks with special 
ingredient AQUON give ex¬ 
tra control. Under wet condi¬ 
tions, braking performance 
is THREE times better than 
ordinary blocks can give. 


At your cycle shop now— 
unmounted blocks or 
blocks mounted in shoes. 


FERODO LIMITED CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH 
A Member of the Turner & Newatl Organisation. 


Si 

V. 


10/30 


Katherine sends a 
gift to Siberia 
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Goats are a familiar sight in the rough bush country in the south of the Protectorate 


A few of the 250 pupils at St. Joseph’s College, Khale 
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They grow fine oranges in Bechuanaland Student pride in a hat made at a Homecrafts Centre 


Local bus outside the post office at Machaneng, in the Bamangwato Reserve 


being Swaziland and Basutoland. 
All are under the general direction 
of the Commonwealth Office in 
London; but Bechuanaland, like 
Basutoland, has been granted a big 
measure of self-government under 
a new constitution which came info 
force on 30th December, I960. 
Education is provided in over 170 
Government-assisted schools. 


THE area of Bechuanaland is 
275,000 square miles (more 
than five times as big as England). 
The population, almost entirely 
African, numbers only about 
300,000. Meat and skins arc the 
chief hems of export, while gold, 
silver, manganese, and asbestos are 
worked. Possible sites for a new 
capital are being surveyed. 

(Pictures are Crown Copyright) 


Young bushman of the desert 


Primitive transport for a big bundle of reeds 


Serowe, tribal capital of the Bamangwato people. The bigger buildings are the Community Centre 
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August is the most silent month of the year in respect of bird 
song. In parks and gardens only the robin and the wood 
pigeon sing all through the month. Farther out in the country 
some yellowhammers also continue to sing, and everywhere you 
may hear the occasional brief burst of song from a hedge-sparrow 
or a wren. 


For almost all birds have now 
finished their breeding season. The 
wood pigeon alone continues in 
full blast into August and Sep¬ 
tember. You will not find this 
recorded in the older bird books, 
because it was only when the 
wood pigeon came to be studied 
as an agricultural pest in recent 
years that this curious fact was 
discovered. The reason is that it 
feeds its young on the seeds of 
weeds and other plants, and these 
are more plentiful in late Summer 
than in Spring. 

Other birds that may still have 
young in the nest in August are 
the stock dove, house-sparrow, 
yellowhammer, greenfinch, and 
linnet. 

But if August sees the end of 
the breeding season, 
it also secs the effec¬ 
tive beginning of the 
migration season. 

This is marked by, 
among other things, 
a revival of song 
from the chiffchaff 
and willow warbler, 
which often in 
August and Septem¬ 
ber sing for days or 
even weeks at a 
time in parks and 
gardens where they 
have not bred. These 
birds are beginning 
their long journey to 
Africa, where they 
spend the Winter. 

In August, too, the adult 
cuckoos take their departure, leav¬ 
ing the young birds behind them 
to find their way to Africa by 
instinct alone. The swifts, both 
old and young, also leave us by 
the middle of August; after this 


any stragglers you may see are 
probably migrants from northern 
Europe. The swallows and martins, 
on the other hand, do not go till 
September, though by the end of 
August you will already see large 
parties of young birds of both 
species assembling on telegraph 
wires prior to their departure. 

Many birds are in moult in 
August, and you will often see 
them flying with one or two 
feathers missing from their wings 
or tails. Sometimes they even look 
as if they have forked tails. Ducks 
moult very thoroughly, and even 
lose the power to fly while their 
new wing quills are growing. 

At this time of year the drakes 
are no longer gaudy but look just 
like the ducks. You can see this 


Butterflies on buddleia, the “ butterfly bush ’ 

S. Beaufoy 

with the mallards on any park 
lake. At most times of the year 
they can easily be distinguished 
from the brown ducks by their 
bottle-green heads and white 
collars; but in July and August 
many of them are so like their 
mates that you could hardly tell 



Out and About 
in August 


Song at dawn from the willow 
warbler C. W. Teager 

them apart if they did not still 
have yellow bills contrasting with 
the dark brown ones of the ducks. 

August is a good month to look 
for butterflies on the buddleia, a 
garden shrub with long spikes of 
purple flowers, which is so attrac¬ 
tive to these insects that it is often 
called the “butterfly bush.” Be¬ 
sides both large and small cabbage 
whites, you will often see small 
tortoiseshells and peacocks sipping 
the nectar there, and, in a good 
season for these migratory butter¬ 
flies, also red admirals and painted 
ladies. Richard Fitter 


POSES FOR 
CHILDREN 

A Nottingham rose-grower is 
producing roses specially for the 
gardens of children. Dwarf roses, 
developed in a particular way to 
make them easy to grow, they 
have names such as Bo-Peep, 
Humpty-Dumpty, and Twinkle. 

Delicate as they look, these 
roses are quite tough. Mr. Tony 
Gregory, a director of the rose- 
growing firm, says: “They were 
undamaged even when I accident¬ 
ally ran a roller over some of 
them one day.” 
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m RECORD 

New discs to note 


HARRY FOWLER: Follow 
Flogger on HMV POP891. Those 
who have become firm friends of 
the Army Game squad through 
watching their weekly adventures 
on television will enjoy this record¬ 
ing. “Flogger” Fowler may not 
be the ideal type for today’s 
regular army, but he does make 
people laugh. (45. 6s. 4d.) 


HERR LENNIE HASTINGS: 
Auf Wiedersehen My Dear on 
Columbia DB4675. German- 
speaking listeners may be some¬ 
what taken aback by the excruci¬ 
ating German used by Herr 
Hastings but must admit that he 
tries hard. The beat is very 
catchy, too, which means that this 
amusing disc should prove very 
popular. (45. 6s.) 


101 DALMATIANS: Story and 
Song on Golden Guinea GGL0091. 
No one who has seen this up¬ 
roarious Walt Disney film will 
want to be without this recording, 
which contains much of the story 
and many of the songs. The sleeve 
has some illustrations of the 
characters all jeady for colouring. 
(LP. 21s.) 


MICHAEL HILL: Holiday In 
Naples on Parlophone R4792. 
Michael Hill has made his reputa¬ 
tion by playing Pop music on the 
harpsichord. This catchy tune 
conjures up all the gaiety of 
Naples. (45. 6s.) 



LISZT: Four Piano Pieces on Pye 
CEM36022. The Liszt Society 
organised a 
piano com¬ 
petition to 
commemorate 
the 150th 
anniversary of 
the com- 
poser’s birth, 
and this disc 
is a recording 
of some of 
his music made by two of the 
prizewinners, Benjamin Kaplan 
and David Wilde. Each of them 
has been awarded a recording con¬ 
tract with Pye. (EP. 12s. 3d.) 


JIM GUNNER and his Sidekicks: 
Desperado on Fontana H313. Jim 
Gunner and his Sidekicks are ex¬ 
pert guitar players and the result 
is a fast-moving, well-played in¬ 
strumental with a strong beat. 
(45. 6s. 4d.) 


EDDIE CALVERT: Lucy’s 
Theme on Columbia DB4677. 
The Golden 
Trumpet 
sounds as 
smooth as 
ever in this 
lilting theme 
from the film 
Parrish. 

Eddie is 
accompanied 
by an un- 
id e n t i f i e d 
chorus and 
orchestra 
which help to 
maintain the 
lazy, relaxed atmosphere. (45. 6s.) 

ROBIN HOOD BAND: Mala- 
guena, etc. on Columbia 33SX1344. 
The royalties from this record are 
to be given to the National Play¬ 
ing Fields Association. The Robin 
Hood Band, from America, is 
sponsored by the Independent 
Order of Foresters and, as can be 
seen from the cover illustration, 
uses a splendid Robin Hood uni¬ 
form. These young musicians 
maintain a high standard and their 
programme ranges from spirituals 
to marches by Sousa. (LP. 
34s. 14d.) 

FERRANTE AND TEICHER: 
Broadway To Hollywood on 
Philips BBL7491. Ferrante and 
Teicher form a popular piano duet 
in America, where they have had 
many hit records. Such melodies 
as I Love Paris always provide 
enjoyable listening, especially 
when played by two such experts. 
(LP. 35s. 9}d.) 



KIT CARSON—PIONEER HERO OF AMERICA’S WILD WEST (7) 


IN CALIFORNIA THE TRAPPERS CAME UPON 
A RICH BEAVER STREAM WHICH BELONGED 
TO A CATHOLIC MISSION STATION. 


THE PRIESTS WANTED HELP AGAINST SOME 
INDIANS. THE TRAPPERS/BEING POACHERS, 
COULD HARDLY REFUSE. 



KIT WAS SENT WITH A PARTY TO 
PARLEY WITH THE rTPT. 
INDIANS p ——fy / IVewanf 



MUST KIT RETURN WITHOUT THE RUNAWAYS? SEE NEXT WEEK’S INSTALMENT 
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A cake sent by his A wit is 
entered by Jennings for a home¬ 
made cake competition at the 
church bazaar. He is hoping to 
win a vase to give to Mr. Wilkins 
to replace one which he has 
broken. Assuming the bazaar to 
be out of bounds, Jennings and 
Darbishire go there without per¬ 
mission. They win the vase, but 
find that the prizes are to be 
presented by their headmaster — 
and they take cover as he arrives. 



JUST LIKE 
JENNINGS 

by Anthony Buckeridge 


9 

Jennings gave him a reassuring 
smile. Old Wilkie wouldn't have 
to wait long now, he said to him¬ 
self, and then . . . What a lovely 
surprise he'd have! 

The atmosphere was stifling in¬ 
side the marquee where the closely 
packed audience was jammed in 
the aisles between the trestle 
tables. On the platform at the far 
end Mr. Pemberton-Oakes, beam¬ 
ing with goodwill, was presenting 
the awards. 


23. The Prize-Giving 

As a hiding-place there was 
much to be said in favour 
of the hoop-la stall which had 
been set up close to the garden 
wall leaving only a narrow passage 
at the rear. 

"We'll wait till the Archbeako 
goes into the marquee and then 
nip across to the gate,” Jennings 
decided. “They're bound to take 
him in to show him the competi¬ 
tion stuff in a minute or two.” 

But Mr. Pemberton-Oakes had ’ 
no intention of carrying out his 
duties with unseemly haste. As a 
distinguished guest he felt obliged 
to visit each of the stalls and 
attractions in turn and spend some 
minutes chatting informally to the 
stall-holders. 

“This is frantic!” moaned 
Darbishire at the end of 25 


minutes. “We'll be here all night 
at this rate.” 

“Ssh! He's heading this way,” 
Jennings reported, ducking his 
head behind the protective canvas. 
“I think he's going inside now.” 

The nerve-racking vigil was 
nearly at an end. In the distance 
a round of polite applause indi¬ 
cated that the organisers and the 
distinguished visitor were entering 
the marquee. 

“Come on! Now's our 
chance!” 

“A worthy cause” 

Jennings and Darbishire rose 
from their crouching position 
among the nettles and hurried 
away towards the garden gate. 

It was shortly before half-past 
two that Mr. Carter made his way 
to the headmaster's study to 
ascertain the programme for the 
rest of the afternoon. He found 
Mr. Pemberton-Oakes on the 
point of leaving for the vicarage. 

“Any special instructions while 
you're out, H.M.?” he inquired. 
" [ assume you want the school 
to watch the match, as usual? Or 
would you rather we arranged 
something else?” 


“No, 1 don’t think so,” Mr. 
Pemberton-Oakes replied. “Unless, 
of course, any of them would 
prefer to come along to the church 
bazaar instead.” 

Mr. Carter was enthusiastic 
about the suggestion. " Yes, I’m 
sure they would. So far as I can 
remember they’ve never been 
allowed there in the past.” 

“ I see no reason why we 
shouldn't stretch a point this year,” 
Mr. Pemberton-Oakes decided. 
“A worthy cause, you know. Well, 
I’ll leave you to arrange the 
details, Carter. 1 really must be 
going.” 

There was no shortage of volun¬ 
teers when Mr. Carter broached 
the subject to the boys on their 
way to the cricket field. 

“Go to a bazaar, sir? Coo, 
yes, rather,” said Temple. 


“I’ll come too, sir,” Atkinson 
agreed. “Walk wiih me, 
Venables?” 

“O.K. What sort of a do is 
this bazaar, anyway?” 

“I don't know. It'll be a change 
from watching cricket, anyway.” 

Not all the boarders were so 
keen—some preferred to follow 
the fortunes of the First XI, while 
others declined to join an excur¬ 
sion which might involve spending 
money. Altogether nearly a score 
of boys—and one master—took 
advantage of Mr. Carter's invita¬ 
tion. 

The master was Mr. Wilkins. 
“I'll come and help you keep an 
eye on them,” he said, indicating 
the chattering throng awaiting Mr. 
Carter’s signal to start. 

Some 20 minutes later, perspir¬ 
ing and thirsty after a warm walk 
in the June sunshine, the crimson- 
capped contingent trooped into the 
vicarage garden to sample the 
attractions of the church bazaar. 

Venables, Temple, and Atkinson 
came to rest in front of the pig¬ 
bowling stall. 

“Wow! Super-fab!” Temple 
approved. “I'm going to have a 
shot at that. You’ve only got to 


roll those balls through those little 
holes and you’ll have enough pork 
and bacon to last you a lifetime.” 

Atkinson shook his head. 
“You’re bonkers,” he decided. 
“Just think what would happen if 
you went waltzing back to school 
driving a massive great porker. 
The Archbeako wouldn't half 
create.” 

“Especially if you tethered it 
on the cricket square,” said 
Venables. 

Temple in doubt 

“I hadn't thought of that,” 
Temple agreed. He glanced at 
the adjoining stall advertising the 
skill of Madame Anatolia Olivera. 
"Perhaps it'd be better if I had my 
fortune told first; then I might 
find out for certain whether I was 
going to win or not. Of course, 
if everyone did that . . 

He broke off as two capless 
Third Formers, running at full 
speed towards the gate, suddenly 
caught sight of the trio and 
skidded to a stop with expressions 
of blank amazement on their faces. 
"Oh, heilo, Jen! Hello, Darbi! 
What's all the rush about?” 

Jennings goggled at his friends 
as though they were visitors from 
outer space. “What ever are you 
doing here?” he gasped. 

“Same as you. Having a look 
round,” said Temple. 

“But why aren't yon back at 
school watching the match?” 

Atkinson tapped his forehead in 
a pitying manner. “You’re 
bonkers,” he declared.'“ You were 
there when Mr. Carter said we 
could go to the bazaar if we 
wanted to.” 

The look of bewilderment on 
Jennings’ face gave place to an 
expression of understanding. 
"Well, actually we weren't there,” 
he admitted. “Darbi and I have 
been here since just after lunch.” 

"What—without per?” queried 
Temple in a shocked voice. 

“Not out of bounds” 

Darbishire nodded his head 
sadly. “We had to come because 
old Jen's won a prize for his 
aunt’s cake, and now we can't go 
and claim it because the Head, of 
all people, is going to do the 
dishing-out.” He turned to see 
Jennings beaming at him with a 
broad smile. “What are you look¬ 
ing so pleased about, all of a 
sudden?” he demanded. 

"Don’t you see!” Jennings 
almost shouted in his excitement. 
“If Mr. Carter and Old Wilkie 
have brought the rest of the chaps 
along, it can’t be out of ‘bounds 
any more, can it!” 

Darbishire smote his brow in 
sudden realisation. “No, of 
course not. So you can go and 
get your prize after all, and the 
Head can't say a thing.” 


At that moment Mr. Carter and 
Mr. Wilkins strolled past on their 
way to the refreshment tent. “En¬ 
joying yourselves?” Mr. Carter 
inquired. 

“Yes, sir. Thank you, sir,” 
they assured him. 

The master frowned as his gaze 
came to rest upon Jennings and 
Darbishire. "I don't remember 
seeing you in the crocodile on the 
way here.” 

The culprits shifted their feet 
uneasily. “We were rather a Jong 
way in front of the, others,” Jen¬ 
nings explained. 

Mr. Carter looked as though he 
were going to pursue the matter 
further when Darbishire hurriedly 
changed the subject by saying: 
“Sir, please, sir, is it nearly time 
for the prize-eiving, do you 
know?” 

“It’s going on now in the 
marquee,” the master replied. 
“They started a few minutes ago.” 

Jennings nudged his friend in 
the ribs and said: “Come on, 
Darbi! Let's get moving.” 

“Why the hurry?” Mr. Wilkins 
demanded. 


Miss Thorpe, standing beside 
him, consulted her note-book. 
“And now we come to the home¬ 
made cake competition,” she 
announced in a loud trill. “The 
first prize, an electric toaster, goes 
to Mrs. Lumley for her beautiful 
cherry cake.” 

Surprise for the Head 

The second prize, a tassel led 
lampshade, was awarded to a Mrs. 
Jones for her appetising sponge 
cake; and then Miss Thorpe 
fumbled among the prizes and 
handed the headmaster a green 
china vase decorated with pink 
roses. 

“The third prize for home-made 
cakes,” she twittered like a black¬ 
bird in full-throated song, “is 
awarded to Miss Angela Birkin- 
shaw.” 

Jennings suddenly felt weak at 
the knees, and the platform 
blurred before his eyes. “ I can't 
go and get it,” he croaked to 
Darbishire in a voice husky with 
stage fright. “The Archbeako 
will go into orbit when he sees 
who it is.” 


Continued on pa@re 11 


Everyone has fun with a 




Summer’s here and those 
sun-soaked days on the beach are 
nearer. Frido Balls are just the thing 
for beach games; lively, colourful 
and easy to find. If you’re in line for 
sporting honours step up your training with 
a Frido sports ball. There’s one for every 
game. Drop in at the local toy or sports 
shop—sec the Fri do range for yourself. 

All Frido balls are re-inflatable and 
most types can be repaired. 

■k When you ask for Frido, 
say FREEDOH. 

FRIDO LIMITED 
Houldsworth Street 
Stockport 
Cheshire 



Jennings goggled at his friends as though they were visitors 
from outer space 
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TO 

WORLD OF STAMPS 

Ancient Pottery and 
Modern Guides 

T HE Mediterranean island of coast, and here were found the 
Crete is now part of Greece, two gaily coloured wine-jars on 
but it was once a separate king- the 10-drachma stamp pictured 
dom, and the work of archaeolo- here. They are about 3,750 years 
gists has shown that it was the old. 


first land in all Europe to achieve 
a really high standard in art. 
From about 2,000 B.c. the Cretans 
were making and painting the 
finest pottery known to early 
civilisation. Examples of the 
brightly decorated jars and vases 
which have come to light prove 
to be as thin and delicate as the 
finest modern porcelain. 

A new series of eight Greek 
stamps honours the skilful potters 
and artists of ancient Crete. The 
20-lepta value depicts a tall vase 
with a pattern of lilies which dates 
from about 1,600 b.c. and was 
found amid the ruins of the royal 
palace of Knossos, near the 
northern coast of the island. 

The kings of Crete had another 
palace at Phaestos, on the south 



Other stamps in this beautiful 
series show some of the murals, 
or wall paintings, with which the 
palace at Knossos was decorated. 

Jamborette 20c*5 



gEVERAL interesting series have 
been issued recently in Suri¬ 
nam, the former Dutch colony in 
South America. Following last 
month’s stamps in honour of 
spacemen Yuri Gagarin and Alan 
Shepard comes a series depicting 
Girl Guide activities. 


The series celebrates the Jam- 
borette being held this month by 
Girl Guides from several countries 
bordering the Caribbean Sea. 
Each stamp has a small charity 
premium in aid of Guide funds. 

The designs show Guides 
saluting, signalling, and cooking 
over a camp fire. On the 20- 
cents value is an attractive pic¬ 
ture of a camp fire sing-song. 

J^ext month Surinam is to issue 
a series of five stamps show¬ 
ing tropical flowers. These stamps 
will also have a charity premium 
above their face value for postage. 
Proceeds will be given to the 
Surinam Red Cross. 

brightly coloured series was 
issued in Ghana to mark the 
first anniversary of the proclama¬ 



tion of the republic. Until July 
last year Ghana was a British 
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EASY ONE FOR THE 
AIR-SPOTTERS 



Britain’s latest fcrryplane to 
carry cars to the Continent will be 
easy to recognise. Basically it is 
the well-tried Douglas DC-4, with 
a double-deck, cobra-like nose, 
which opens up for six cars to be 
driven into the forward fuselage 
beneath the flight deck. 

This new look has been given 
to the famous “Dizzy Four” by a 
British company, Aviator Traders, 
who have renamed it the ATL-98 
Carvair. 

Ten Carvairs have been ordered 


by Channel Air Bridge, and the 
first should enter service this 
Autumn. The Carvairs will fly 
passengers and their cars from 
Southend across the Channel to 
Lyons, Strasbourg, Dusseldorf, 
Bremen, Basle, and Geneva. 

By modifying an older aircraft 
rather than designing a new one, 
Aviation Traders are able to pro¬ 
duce the four-engined Carvair for 
much less than marty smaller twin- 
engine airliners. 


Dominion, but it then became an 
independent republic still within 
the British Commonwealth. 

Each of the new stamps has a 
different symbolic design in 
Ghana's national colours of red, 
yellow, and green. The Is. 3d. 
value pictured here was designed 
by an Israeli artist, M. Shamir. 
The black star in the centre of the 
flower is the emblem of Ghana. 

C. W. Hill 


WHEN FROGS 
A-WOOING GO 

The mating calls of frogs are to 
be studied by biologists, the 
Nuffield Foundation having made 
a grant of nearly £2,400 to Mel¬ 
bourne University for the purpose. 
Dr. M, J. Littlejohn, who will be 
in charge of the work, says that 
Australia has about 120 species of 
frog’ each with a different croak. 


FRANKS' STAMP SUPERMARKET—the NEW and EXCITING way to buy your stamps! 



G.S. King George VI: 27 values COMPLETE USED to 1/-; 3/6 per set. 



CANAOA: 6 recent Commems.; 1/- per set. 



BRUNEI: 7 different; 1/3 per set. 





J. A. L. FRANKS, LTD., (Dept C.N.) 
140 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 


G.B. 1934 Photogravure; 7 values MINT, Catalogued 
at 31/7; Special offer at 12/6 per set. 


FIJI: Q.E.II Complete to 1}-, NORTH BORNEO: 10 Different for 2/6. Also available 

9 values Used; 2/9 per set. 25 Diff. at 10/-; 50 Diff. at 25/-; 75 Diff. for 70/-. 


KENYA: 1941 Provisional Overprints in Fine Used joined 
horizontal pairs (Catalogued 11/- thus) 3/6 per set. 


Australia: Scarce 7^d. 
Royal Visit or Olympics, 

1/3 per stamp. 


G.B. 1937 Dark Colours Mint: 
Catalogued 10/5. 

Our price 3/- per set. 


King George VI High Values 2/6 Green at 6d.; 10/- Ghana: Used, 

5/- Red at 1/9; 10/- Light Blue at 3/- each. 4/6 each. 

If you like this method of being able to see what you are buying, why not send for our 
new Illustrated List. It contains dozens of similar illustrated offers, and also lists 
ALL the ’35 Jubilees, '37 Coronations, ’46 Victories, *48 Weddings, ’49 U.P.U. 
Commonwealth sets, mint and used. Additionally Jt lists packets from 105 different 
countries. We also have lists of USED Great Britain, India, Australia, Canada, New 
Zealand. South Africa, and the U.S.A., any of which can be obtained by just sending 
a postcard. Parents may be interested to note that we DO NOT send Approvals unless 
we are specially asked for them. 


G.B.'s 
Smallest 
1/6 each. 


FESTIVAL HIGH VALUES: 2/6 at 6d.; 51- at 1/-; 10/- at 1/9; £1 at 6/6. 


K.E.V1I: 

. Orange, Mint, 


2jd. P.U.C. 

Mint 3/-, Used, 




- '25 Wembleys Mint, 
18/6 per pair. 


Current £1, Used, 1/3 Coronation, 

6/6 each. Used, 2/9 each. 
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FREE! 25 


ANIMAL 
STAMPS 

* ENTIRELY NEW COLLECTION 

includes Animals of the Jungle, 

Forest, Farmyard and Swamp! 

Insects, Birds, Butterflies, etc. 

* DON’T MISS THIS SUPER OFFER 
to new members of the Sterling 
Stamp Club—(admission free— 
many advantages). Just send 3d. 
postage and ask to see a selection 
of our popular Sterling Approvals. 

(Please tell your parents about this special offer). 

STERLING STAMP SERVICE 

(Dept. CN 16), Lancing;, Sussex. 



200 


STAMPS PLUS 2 
FROM RUSSIA 
FREE ! 


200 


* FREE! * 

To all who request Discount Approvals. 
Send 5d. to cover postage. 

Pleuse tell your parents. 

BA YON A STAMP CO. (Dept. CN), 
I1EYSOMS AVENUE, GREENBANK, 
NORTIIWICIf, CHESHIRE 


BE SUKE==—= 
to mention “CHILDREN’S 
NEWSPAPER” when reply¬ 
ing to advertisements. 


100 Different Stamps FREE! 

Plus Super Perforation Gauge to all 
applicants asking to see my famous 
id. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don't delay, write today 
enclosing 4id. in stamps for postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

C. T. BUSH (CN 12), 

53 Newlyn Way, Parkstone, Poole, Dorset 


33 ANIMAL STAMPS 

FREES 

Simply give us your 
name and address and 
enclose 3d. for postage 
and we will send this 

WONDERFUL 
PACKET OF 
STAMPS 
ABSOLUTELY 
FREE OF 
CHARGE 

In addition marvellous Approvals will 
accompany each gift. No obligation to 
buy anything. 

Please tell your parents you are writing. 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. LTD., 

(Dept. E.52), Bridgnorth, Shropshire 



525 STAMPS FREE!!! 

Details how to obtain 525 FREE stamps 
will be sent to all those requesting our 
FAMOUS Discount Approvals. Please tell 
your parents, and send 3d. stamp, which 
will IMMEDIATELY bring you introduc¬ 
tory FREE PKT. together with Approvals 
and details of ABOVE TERRIFIC OFFER 
and EXTRA BONUS details. 
CYRIL MYERS & CO. (Dept. CN56) 

43 Castlcview Gardens, Ilford, Essex 


A jersey for dad? A jacket for mum? 
A teenage sweater? An outfit for a 
baby brother or sister? 

For the finest selection of family knitting 
designs, ask to see the complete range of 

BESTWAY - 

Knitting Patterns 

6d. each from newsagents and woolshops 


JUST LIKE 
JENNINGS 

Continued from page 9 
“You’ll be all right,” his friend 
encouraged him, giving him a push 
to start him on his way. “The Head 
won't be able to say a thing.” 

In a sense Darbishire was right, 
for the shock—when it came—was 
so shattering that Mr. Pemberton- 
Oakes was rendered speechless. 
He had been making a jocular 
remark while waiting for the prize¬ 
winner to come forward. “You 
ladies have it all your own way 
when it comes to making cakes,” 
he was saying with an indulgent 
smile. “In fact, I shudder to 
think what would happen if a 
mere male was rash enough to 
challenge your—ah—your feminine 
supremacy in this field . . .” 

His words ceased as out of the 
corner of his eye he beheld a 
mere male climbing the platform. 

To be concluded 


Name the game 

M v first is in come but not in go. 
My second's in raven and 
also in crow. 

My third is in river but not in 
stream, 

My fourth is in ice and also in 
cream, [read. 

My fifth is in book but not in 
My sixth is in flower and also, in 

seed, [name- 

My seventh’s in title but not in 
My whole is our favourite 
Suminer-time game! 

A PROBLEM 

"YY HEN I was small, I used to say 
That I would drive a train 
someday. [mind 

But with the years I changed my 
To jobs of simply every kind: 

I haven't got my G.C.E. 

I’ve no idea what I will be, 

I wonder, did our parents, too 
Have all the worries we go 
through? 

Was dad (when at the age of me). 
As undecided what to be? 



Crossword Puzzle 

READING ACROSS. 1 Lawful. 
5 Amateur Football Association. 
8 Listen with it. 9 The Hunter of 
the sky. 11 Era. 12 Hooter. 
13 Flowed back. 15 Costing 
nothing. 16 Be jealous of. 
19 Weird. 21 Chief star in the 
constellation of Virgo. 24 Finish. 
26 Close-fitting. 27 Used in 
billiards. 28 Pigs’ home. 29 Shine. 
READING DOWN. 1 Meadow. 
2 Anxious. 3 Diving bird. 4 Mis¬ 
lay. 5 Atmosphere. 6 Enemy. 
7 Irritate. 10 Horseman. 14 Tree. 
15 Goes without food. 17 The 
daughter of a brother or sister. 
18 Meeting place. 20 Consumes. 

22 Deep hole in the ground. 

23 International Geophysical Year. 
25 Wild beast’s lair. 
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Answer next week 


THIRTY ALL 


SEEN AT THE 
SEASIDE 


vC*. 


JuT 




1 1 following groups of words can be 

. re-arranged to form the name of 


9 



something to be seen at the sea- 3rd August 



6 


msr ' .4th August 

Mend a rope; ripe rot; shm 




O 

“ ** leg; tend a class; ears met; yon 5 th August 

vj desk; sees hall; see bad duck pant. 


WORD SQUARE 

Pattern or replica. 

Musical drama. 

To hold back. 

To rub out. 

A thickness or stratum. 

THIS WEEK'S 
BIRTHDAYS 

If you have a birthday this week 
you share it with one of the fol¬ 
lowing famous people : 

Henry Moore, sculp¬ 
tor 

G. O. Allen, cric¬ 
keter, Chairman 
England Test 
Selectors 

Eric Shipton, moun¬ 
taineer 

Sir Arthur Bliss, 
Master of the 
Queen’s Musick 
Ron a Anderson, 
actress 

Queen Elizabeth the 
Queen Mother 
Robert Taylor, film 
actor. 


30th July 
31st July 

1st August 


(Jan you put the figures into the 
squares so that no matter in 
which direction the figures are 
added, each line will total 30? 

Holiday Time 

PJustle, bustle, here we go 
On our holidays you know. 
Suitcase ready on the floor 
Rat-tat-tat! there goes the door. 
Taxi waiting, in we tumble 
Mummy, daddy, me and Bumble 
He’s our pet, a puppy scottie. 
Make way there for sister Dottie. 
Oh! what fun and games we’ve 
planned 

Picnic s in the sun and sand. 

On the train, hear whistle blowl 
Hustle, bustle, off we go! 


Billy builds a castSe 


JJilly was delighted when Paul’s 
father decided to have a 
garage built. “I expect the men 
will let us help them,” he said. 

“ Oh no you don’t,” said Daddy. 
“I remember the trouble you 
caused when our garage was built. 
I imagine they can do very well 
without any help from you.” 

Nevertheless, when the workmen 
arrived next morning Billy and 
Paul were on the spot to watch. 
But having delivered a huge pile 
of sand and bags of cement the 
workmen went off again. "We’re 
not starting work until tomorrow,” 
they explained. 

The sight of that big pile of 
sand was too much for the boys. 
They already had their buckets 
and spades ready for the holidays, 


MESSAGE IN CODE 



JJere is a message written in code. How quickly can you decipher it? 


and they dashed indoors to get 
them. 

The sand was too dry to make a 
good castle, but a few buckets of 
water soon fixed that, and it was 
not long before the boys had made 
a magnificent castle with turrets, 
drawbridge, and moat. 

Billy stepped back to admire it 
—and his spade gashed a hole in a 
cement bag, causing the cement to 
gush out. Billy placed the bag 
flat to stop any more from 
coming out, then picked up the 
remainder with his spade and 
tossed it on to the castle. It looked 
like a kind of sand. Then they 
knocked the castle down and built 
a magnificent palace. 

They had no more chance to 
play that day, but next morning 
they were both in Paul’s house 
when the workmen arrived. A 
few moments later there was a 
knock on the door. 

“I don’t know what we’re going 
to do about this,” the workman 
said to Paul’s father. “I can 
manage a sand castle—but this 
one’s been mixed with cement— 
and it’s as hard as rock.” 

Billy fled—but only just in time. 


ALL CHANGE! 

In this word puzzle, the two incomplete words in each 
sentence are anagrams; that is, they consist of the same 
letters rearranged. The dots stand for the missing letters. 

Example: danger, ranged. Answers are given in next column 

1. A thoughtful student p. 4. He was k... on football until 

the question carefully before be injured his k 

deciding how to r. 

2. Although the s.... is little- 5. The s.sped across the ice 

used, the d.... corners need a like as.of lightning. 

spring-clean. 

3. Our fingers t. with the 6 ’ M ? friends w.... me to come 

cold while the snow g.in at once and investigate these 

the sunlight. w.... happenings. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

WORD (AST WEEK’S JNSf/fB 

SQUARE 
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MODEL 
OPERA 
DELAY 
ERASE 
LAYER 
Thirty All. 

15 2 1 12 

4 9 10 7 

8 5 6 11 

3 14 13 0 

Seen at the seaside. Promenade ; 
pierrot ; shingle ; sand - castle ; 
steamer ; donkeys ; seashell ; bucket 
and spade. Message in code. See 
that you are ready to go to Exmouth 
at 10 p.m. Name the game. Cricket. 

ALL CHANGE! 

1 ponders, respond. 2 study, dusty. 
3 tingled, glinted. 4 keen, knee. 
5 skater, streak. 6 wired, weird. 
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Meeting of Champions in 
the Isle of Man 

(^yclists from all over the world In the 1,000 metres sprint the 
will be in the Isle of Man result is likely to be exactly the 
next week to compete in the same as the past three years, with 
Women’s World 
Cycling Champion- H;T' r-— 

iini .h _■ r i..' 

ahead of her nearest 
rival. Beryl will start hot favourite 
to repeat her double victory, but 
can expect a strong challenge from 
team mate Jo Bowers, who beat 
her in the recent British road race 
championships. 


UP AND OVER 


Beryl Burton, world cycling champion. 

the two Russians, Galina Ermo¬ 
laeva and Valentina Pantilova, fill¬ 
ing the first two places. These two 
stars dominate sprinting in much 
the same way as Beryl Burton 
dominates road racing. 

Hot on their wheels, however, 
will certainly be Britain’s Jean 
Dunn, who has occupied third 
place for the last three years. 

Countries sending teams to the 
Isle of Man include the U.S.A., 
Finland, Belgium, France, and 
East Germany. 


Young riders to 
compete against 
America 

JJritain’s premier show ponies 
and young riders are to meet 
a team of America’s best in an 
international match at the British 
Timken Show at Duston, North¬ 
amptonshire, on 25th August. 

Members of the British Show 
Pony Society and the National 
Pony Society have been attending 
horse shows up and down the 
country to select the best British 
ponies to take part in the event. 
Pony clubs and riding schools 
have also been invited to nominate 
candidates for consideration. 

Teams of eighi 

Each team will comprise eight 
ponies: four in the up to 13 hands 
class, and four in the 13 . to 14 
hands class. The riders must be 
under 17. 

A number of young riders will 
begin training on 8th August, and 
the final team will be named on 
18th August. They will be trained 
by Mr. K. Lee-Smith, who has 
been closely associated with the 
training of Britain’s top class 
ponies since the war. 

The American team will arrive 
in Britain on 21st August. 

D/SCUS 

ACTION 
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ARMFUL OF RACKETS 


Paul Brice, aged eleven, 
clears the bar at 3 feet II 
inches in the playground at 
Forty Hill School, Enfield. 


FOR CAREFREE 

CYCLING... 

Get the Fieetway Route Book. With 
this book of maps you can once again 
enjoy carefree cycling and reach your 
destination quickly and safely. The 
maps are easy to read and give full 
details of tittle used roads in Great 
Britain. 

FLEETWAY 

ROUTE 

BOOK-2/6 


Successor to 
Arthur Rowe? 

gtlOT-PUT champion of the future 
is 17-yeaf-old Alan Carter, of 
Thornbury Grammar School and 
Westbury Harriers. 

At the All-England Schools in¬ 
ter-county championships the other 
day, he threw the ten lb. shot a 
distance of 61 feet 111 inches, 
more than seven feet better than 
the intermediate boys’ record. 
Although too young to enter the 
senior event, he was allowed to 
throw as a non-competitor—and 
reached 55 feet 6 inches with the 
12 lb. shot, nearly three feet farther 
than the official winner and one 
foot ten inches better than the 
senior record. 

Alan Carter has all the physical 
attributes for the shot-put, stand¬ 
ing 6 feet 2 inches and weighing 
141 stone. When he goes to 
University next year he may well 
become the natural successor to 
Arthur Rowe. 


Fifteen-year-old Gillian 
Paines of Greenford, Middle¬ 
sex, is a promising discus 
thrower with London Olym- 
piades. She is seen practising 
at the Alperton track. 


Tony Trabert of U.S.A., former Wimbledon champion, presents 
rackets given by the U.S. Navy to the 43r Barnardo’s Home at 
Goldings, Hertfordshire. The Home has supplied the ball-boys 
for Wimbledon for many years. 

Benefit vtiatGh for Roy Marshall 


R oy Marshall, one of the most 
popular and most attractive 
cricketers, takes his benefit in the 
match between Hampshire and 
Sussex starting this Wednesday at 
Portsmouth.. 

The bespectacled, hard-hitting 
opening batsman was born in 
Barbados 31 years ago. He first 
played for his State side in 1945 
at the age of 15 and toured 
England with the West Indies team 
in 1950, when he scored 1,117 


runs, although failing to gain his 
Test place. He did play in fout 
Tests, however, during the West 
Indies tour of Australia and New 
Zealand in 1951-52, when he was 
serving as professional for Lower- 
house, in the Central Lancashire 
League. 

He joined Hampshire in 1953 
and this season has passed a total 
of 17,500 runs in ail first-class 
cricket. 


BRISTOL BOY 
PROSPECT IN 
TWO SPORTS 

J)erek Spratt, 18-year-old pupil 
at the Queen Elizabeth High 
School, Bristol, may soon be win¬ 
ning fame in two sports. Captain 
of the school rugby XV, he has 
represented Bristol Public and 
Grammar Schools many times, 
playing for England boys at scrum 
half when he was 15, and appear¬ 
ing in trials for the senior boys 
XV last season. 

Now he is winning new laurels 
at cricket, and recently hit his 
maiden century. He has repre¬ 
sented Bristol Schoolboys at 
cricket for four seasons, and 
experts predict a great future for 
him. 


'ALL-ROUND ALF/E 






Like father 
like sera? 

Queen’s Park Rangers, the 
Third Division football club, 
may have a new player in their 
team next season—simply because 
his father was a good footballer. 

The player is 18-year-old Eric 
Pattison, whose father was a 
member of the Rangers’ champion¬ 
ship team of 14 years ago. Now 
coaching a team in Brisbane, Mr. 
Pattison recently wrote to Manager 
Alec Stock recommending his son. 
“He is a splendid prospect. He 
will not let you down.” 

So Mr. Stock has gambled £300 
—the fare from Australia—on the 
theory that soccer skill runs in 
families. 

HIS GAME WAS 
RUGBY 

Another 18-year-old who will be 
playing for a Third Division 
side next season is John Rossiter. 
Yet less than 12 months ago he 
had never played soccer seriously, 
for at Millfield School, Somerset, 
his game was rugby. 

John wrote to Torquay United 
last year asking for a trial. He 
played full back as an amateur 
for some months and now he has 
become a professional. 







































